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Wherein it is demonſtrated, by Mat- 
ters of Fact, as well as from the 
Principles of Philoſophy, that In- 
NATE QuaLl1iTits do not exiſt 
and that the excellence of this Ani- 
mal is altogether mechanical and 

not in the Blood. 
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DISSERTATION 


HORSES. 


= \'/ ſuppoſes that Meſſ. 
Heber and Pond, or even 


firſt Id wiſer any accounts of Horſe- 
racing, will find himſelf much miſ- 
taken, for there lived others above a 
hundred- years before them, who not 
only publiſhed accounts of Horſe- 
racing, but acquainted us with the 
hiſtory of the wreſtling, backſword- 
playing, boxing, and even foot-racing, 

B that 


n 
that happened in their days; and from 


them we learn alſo who were the vic- 
tors, and how the racers came in. 


AMoNnesT theſe, lived a man 
whoſe name was Homer, a blind or 
obſcure man (for they are ſynonimous 
terms) who occaſionally publiſhed his 
book of ſports, and to him we are 
obliged alſo for the pedigree of many 
Horſes that were eſteemed the beſt in 
his time. This man was faid to be 
poor, 1n little eſteem, and to travel 
about the country to ſell his books ; 
but though his circumſtances were ve- 
ry low, his underſtanding, it ſeems, 
was not, for he always took care to 
pay his court to the great perſonages 
wherever he came, and to flatter them 
in the blood of their Horſes. But 
though he was little eſteemed in his 
life-time, yet his book of pedigrees 
and genealogy of Horſes was thought 
ſo 


T > VE 
ſo uſeful, that he was great] y honour- 
ed for it after his death. And what 
is more ſtrange, though the place 
of his nativity was unknown, and no 
country would receive him as a mem- 
ber of their community when living, 
yet when dead, many nations con- 
tended for the honour of it ; but what- 
ever arguments each country may pro- 
duce for the ſupport of its claim, no- 
thing is more evident than that he was 
an Engliſhman; and there is great 
reaſon to believe he was born fome- 
where in the North, though 1 do not 
take upon me to ſay it abſolutely was 
ſo. His partiality however, to that 
part of the kingdom, is manifeſt e- 
nough, for he pretended to ſay, that 
a good racer could be bred in no place 
but the North ; whereas, late expe- 
rience has proved that to be a very 
idle notion. But as the northern gen- 
tlemen were the firſt breeders of racing 

8-3 Horſes, 
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Horſes, fo it is very probable they 
were alſo the firſt ſubſcribers to his 
book, and then we ſhall find his par- 
tiality might ariſe, either from his 
gratitude to theſe gentlemen, or from 
its being the place of his nativity, or 
perhaps from both, 


Tur RRE was in the North in his 
time, a very famous Stallion called 
Boreas: Whether the preſent breeders 
have any of that blood left, I do not 
certainly know; but Homer, to flat- 
ter the owner, who was a ſubſcriber 

to his book, and always gave him two 
half guineas inſtead of one, fabled 
that this ſame Boreas begot his colts 
as fleet as the wind. This to be ſure 
will be looked upon as nothing more 
than a matter of polite partiality to his 
benefactor: But it is much to be fear- 
ed, this partiality has not been con- 
fined to perſons alone; - for there is 
reaſon 


1 1 I 
reaſon to believe, that in many caſes} 


he has varied the true pedigree of his 
Horſes, and (not unlike our modern 
breeders) has left out one croſs that 
has been thought not good, and ſub- 


ſtituted another in its room held more 


faſhionable. 


W have an account in one of his 
books, (I forgot the year when it was 
publiſhed) of a very famous chariot- 
race, that was run over Newmarket 
between five noblemen ; and though 
it was the cuſtom at that time to run 
with a two-wheeled chaiſe and pair 
only, inſtead of four, we find all other 
cuſtoms nearly the ſame. The names 
of the Horſes are given us, their pe- 
digrees, and the names of the drivers; 
the courſe is marked out, judges ap- 
pointed, betts offered, but no croſſing 
or joſtling allowed ; a plain proof they 
depended on winning from the excel- 
lence 


i 

lence of their Horſes alone. But 
though a curricle and pair was then, 
the faſhion, there lived at that time a 
ſtrange mad kind of fellow, haughty 
and overbearing, determined that no 
body ſhould do any thing like himſelf, 
who always drove three ; and though 
the recital of this circumſtance may be 
conſidered as trivial, or little to the 
purpoſe, we ſhall find ſomething in 
the ſtory worth our attention, and 
with reſpect to Horſes, a caſe very ſin- 
_ gular, ſuch a one as no hiſtory, no 
tradition, nor our own experience has 
ever r furniſhed us with a ſimilar in- 


Ir ſeems theſe three Horſes were 
ſo good that no Horſes in the king- 
dom would match them. Homer, 
after having been very laviſh in their 


praiſe, has given us their names, and 


the pedigree of two of them, which 
It 


(9 ] 


it ſeems were full brothers. He tells 
us, they were as ſwift as the wind, and 


in his bombaſt way of writing, ſays 


they were immortal ; which expreſ- 


fon is exactly of the ſame ſtyle and 


meaning with our modern phraſe 
high-bred, and could mean nothing 
elſe, becauſe in the recital of the pe- 
digree, he tells us, they were got by 
this ſame North- country Horſe before 
mentioned, called Boreas, and out 
of a flying Mare called Podarge. But 
the ſingularity of this caſe is, that the 
third Horſe, whom he calls Pedafus, 
was abſolutely a common Horſe, and 
of no blood. Here I beg le 
make uſe of Mr. Pope's words, 'who; 
in his tranſlation, ſpeaking of this 
Horſe, ſays thus: 


« Who like in ſtrength, in ſwiftneſs, and in Brace, 
* A mortal courſer match'd th immortal race. 
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81 
Nov as nothing is more certain, 
than that no Horſes but thoſe of 
blood can race in our days, I have 
long been endeavouring to find the 
true reaſon of this ſingular inſtance, 
and cannot any way account for it, but 
by ſuppoſing this equality of ſtrength 
and elegance might produce an equa- 
lity of ſwiftneſs. This conſideration 
naturally produced another, which 
is, that the blood of all Horſes may 
be merely ideal; andi if ſo, a word of 
no meaning. But before I advance 
any thing more on this hypotheſis, 
and that I may not be guilty of trea- 
ſon againſt the received laws of jockey- 
ſhip, I do here lay it down as a cer- 
tain truth, that no Horſes but ſuch 
as come from foreign countries, or 
which are of extraction totally foreign, 
can race. In this opinion every man 


will readily; join me, and this opinion 
Will 


[ 9 ] 


will be confirmed by every man's ex- 
perience and obſervation. 


Bur in diſcuſſing this point, I ſhall 
beg leave, when ſpeaking of theſe 
Horſes, to change the word HI H- 
BRED, and in its room ſubſtitute the 
word foreigner, or of foreign ex- 
traction. For perhaps it may appear, 
that the excellence we find in theſe 
Horſes depends totally on the mecha- 
niſm of their parts, and not in their 
blood; and that all the particular di- 
ſtinctions and faſhions thereof, depend 
alſo on the whim and caprice of man- 


kind. 


Ir we take a Horſe bred for the 
cart, and ſuch a one as we call a 
hunter, and a Horſe of foreign ex- 
traction, and ſet them together, the 
meaneſt judge will eaſily point out the 
beſt racer, from the texture, elegance, 


C and 
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and ſymmetry of their parts, without 
making any appeal to blood. Allow 
but a difference in the texture, ele- 
gance, and ſymmetry of parts in dif- 
ferent Horſes, whoſe extraction is fo- 
reign, this principle will be clearly 
proved, and the word HI GH-BRED 
of no uſe, but to puzzlc and lead us 
aſtray : and every man's daily obſer- 
vation would teach him, if he was 
not loſt in this imaginary error of 
particular blood, that, generally ſpeak- 
ing, ſuch Horſes who have the fineſt 
texture, elegance of ſhape, and moſt 
proportion, are the beſt racers, let 
their blood be of what kind it will, al- 
ways ſuppoſing it to be totally foreign. 


If I was aſked what beauty was, I 
ſhould fay proportion: if I was afked 


what ſtrength was, I ſhould fay pro- 
portion alſo: but I would not be un- 
derſtood to mean, that this ſtrength 
and b alone will conſtitute a 
racer, 


[ 77 | 
racer, for we ſhall find a proper length 


alſo will be wanted for the ſake of 


yelocity ; and that moreover the very 
conſtituent parts of foreign Horſes 
differ as much from all others, as 
their performances. But this, how- 
ever, will be found a truth; that in 
all Horſes of every kind, whether de- 
ſigned to draw or ride, this principle 
of proportion will determine the prin- 
ciple of goodneſs; at leaſt to that 
part of it which we call bottom. On 
the other hand, our daily obſervation 
will ſhew us, that no weak, looſe, 
difproportioned Horſe, let his blood 
be what it will, ever yet was a prime 
racer. If it be objected, that many 
a plain ugly Horſe has been a good 
racer; I anſwer that all goodneſs is 
comparative; and that ſuch Horſes 
who have been winners of plates about 
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and ſymmetry of their parts, without 
making any appeal to, blood. Allow 
but a difference in the texture, ele- 
gance, and ſymmetry of parts in dif- 
ferent Horſes, whoſe extraction i is fo- 
reign, this principle will be clearly 
proved, and the word HIGH-BRED 
of no uſe, but to Puzzle and lead us 
aſtray : and every man's daily obſer- 
vation would teach him, if he was 
not loſt in this imaginary error of 
particular blood, that, generally ſpeak- 
ing, ſuch Horſes who have the fineſt 
texture, elegance of ſhape, and moſt 
proportion, are the beſt racers, let 
their blood be of what kind it will, al- 
ways ſuppoſing it to be totally foreign. 


If I was aſked what beauty was, I 
ſhould fay proportion : if I was aſked 


what ſtrength was, I ſhould fay pro- 
portion alſo: but I would not be un- 
derſtood to mean, that this ſtrength 


and N alone will conſtitute a 
racer, 


1 
racer, for we ſhall find a proper length 
alſo will be wanted for the ſake of 
velocity; and that moreover the very 
conſtituent parts of foreign Horſes 
differ as much from all others, as 
their performances. But this, how- 
ever, will be found a truth; that in 
all Horſes of every kind, whether de- 
ſigned to draw or ride, this principle 
of proportion will determine the prin- 
ciple of goodneſs; at leaſt to that 
part of it which we call bottom. On 
the other hand, our daily obſervation 
will ſhew us, that no weak, looſe, 
difproportioned Horſe, let his blood 
be what it will, ever yet was a prime 
racer. If it be objected, that many 
a plain ugly Horſe has been a good 
racer; I anſwer that all goodnels is 
comparative; and that ſuch Horſes 


who have been winners of plates about - 
© 2 the 
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the country, may be improperly call- 
ed good racers, when compared to 
ſome others: but I can even allow a 
very plain Horſe to be a prime racer, 

without giving up the leaſt part of this 
ſyſtem : for inſtance if we ſuppoſe a 
Horſe (with a large head and long 
ears, like the Godolphin Arabian) a 
low mean forehand, flat fided, and 
gooſe rumped, this, I gueſs, will be 
allowed a plain ugly Horſe; but yet if 
ſuch a Horſe be ſtrong, and juſtly made 
in thoſe parts which are immediately 
conducive to action; if his ſhoulders 
incline well backwards, his legs and 
joints in proportion, his carcaſe ſtrong 
and deep, his thighs well let down, 
we {hall find he may be a very good 
racer, even when tried by the prin- 
ciples of mechanics, without appeal- 


ing 
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ing to his blood for any part of his 
goodneſs. We are taught by this doc- 
trine of mechanics, that the power 
applied to any body, muſt be ade- 
quate to the weight of that body, 
otherwiſe, ſuch power will be defi- 
cient for the action we require; and 
there is no man but knows a cable or 
chord of three inches diameter is not 
equal in ſtrength to a chord of four 
inches diameter. So that if it ſhould 
be aſked why a handſome coach Horſe, 
with as much beauty, length, and pro- 
portion as a foreign Horſe, will not 
act with the ſame velocity and perſe- 
verance, nothing will be more eafily 
anſwered, without appealing to blood; 
becauſe we ſhall find the powers of 
acting in a foreign Horſe much more 
prevalent, and more equal to the 
weight of his body, than the powers 


of acting in a coach Horſe: for 


whoever 
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whoever has been curious enough 
to examine the mechaniſm of differ- 
ent Horſes by diſſection, will find the 
tendon of the leg in a foreign Horſe 
is much larger than in any other 
Horſe, whoſe leg is of the ſame di- 
menſions; and as the external texture 
of a foreign Horſe is much finer than 
of any other, ſo the foreign Horſe 
muſt neceſſarily have the greateſt 
ſtrength and perſeverance in acting, 
becauſe. the muſcular power of two 
Horſes (whoſe dimenſions are the ſame) 
will be the greateſt in that Horſe, 
whoſe texture is the fineſt. 


Lz r us next inquire what inform- 
ation we can gather from the ſcience 
of Anatomy, concerning the laws of 
motion : it teaches us, that the force 
and power of a muſcle conſiſts in the 
number 


151 

number of fibres of which it is com- 
poſed; and that the velocity and 
motion of a muſcle conſiſts in the 
length and extent of its fibres. Let us 
compare this doctrine with the lan- 
guage of the jockey: he tells us, if a 
Horſe has not length, he will be flaw; 
and if made too ſlender, he will not 
be able to bring his weight through. 
Does not the obſervation of the jockey 
exactly correſpond with this doctrine? 
If we now inquire into the motion of 
Horſes, we ſhall find the bones are the 
levers of the body, and the tendons 
and muſcles (which are one and the 
ſame thing) are the powers of acting 
applied to theſe levers. Now when 
we conſider a hali-bred Horſe running 
one mile or more, with the ſame 
velocity as a Horſe of foreign ex- 
traction, we do not impute that equa- 

lity 
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lity of velocity to any innate quality 
in the half-bred Horſe, becauſe we 
can account for it by external cauſes : 
that is by an equality of the length, 
and extent of his levers and tendons. 
And when we conſider a half-bred 
Horſe running one mile, or more, 
with the ſame velocity as the other, 
and then giving it up, what ſhall we 
do? ſhall we ſay the foreigner beats 
him by his blood, or by the force 


and power of his tendons ? or can we, 


without reproaching our own reaſon 
and underſtanding, impute that to be 
the effect of occult and hidden cauſes 
in the one of theſe inſtances and not 
in the other ? both of which are de- 
monſtrated with certainty, and re- 
duced to facts by the knowledge of 
anatomy and the principles of mecha- 
nics. 


HO 
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Ho many inſtances have we of 
different Horſes beating each other al- 
ternately over difterent ſorts of ground! 
how often do we ſee ſhort, cloſe, 
compact Horſes beating others of a 
more lengthened ſhape, over high and 


hilly courſes, as well as deep and 


ſlippery ground; in the latter of 
which, the blood is eſteemed much 
better, and whoſe performances in ge- 
neral are much better |! 


AND how comes it to paſs that 
Horſes of a more lengthened ſhape, 
have a ſuperiority over Horſes of a 
ſhorter make, upon level and flat 
courſes ? Is this effected by the differ- 
ence of their mechanical powers, or 
is it affected by the blood? if, by the 
latter, then this blood is not general, 

"= 
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but partial only, which no reaſoning 
man will be abſurd enough to allow. 
But I much fear our diſtinctions of 
good and bad blood are determined 
with much partiality; for every jockey 
has his particular favourite blood, of 
which he judges from events, ſucceſs, 
or prejudice: elſe, how comes it to 
paſs, that we ſee the different opini- 

ons and faſhions of blood varying 
_ daily! nay, we ſee the very fame blood 
undergoing the very ſame fate; this 
year rejected, the next in the higheſt 
eſteem ; or this year in high repute, 
the next held at nothing. How ma- 
ny changes has the blood of Childers 
undergone | once the beſt, then the 
worſt, now good again! Where are 
the deſcendants of Bay Bolton, that 


once were the terror of their antago- 
niſts 


[17] 


| niſts! Did theſe prevail by the ſupe- 


riority of their blood, or becauſe their 
power and their fabric was ſuperior 
to the Horſes of their time? If any 
one aſk why Danby Cade was not as 
good a racer as any in the kingdom, 
the jockey could not impute this de- 
fe& to his blood; but if it ſhould be 
imputed to his want of proportion, 
ſurely it might be held for a true and 
ſatisfactory reaſon. How many revo- 
lutions of fame and credit, have all 
ſportſmen obſerved in theſe H 1 6 H- 
2RED families. 


NUMBERLESS are the examples of 


this kind which might be quoted, but 


to account for this, one ſays, The blood 


is wore out for want of a proper croſs; 
another tells us, That after having 
been long in this climate, the blood 
degenerates; but theſe reaſons cannot 
be true, becauſe, u we ſce the off- 

= {ſpring 
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ſpring of all croſſes, and of the moſt 
antient families, occaſionally trium- 
phant over the ſons of the very lateſt 
comers, the error then will not be 
found in the blood, or in the proper 
croſſing; but the defect will be pro- 
duced by the erroneous judgment of 
mankind, in putting together the 
male and female with improper ſhapes; 
and while we are loſt and blinded by 
an imaginary good, the laws of na- 
ture ſtand revealed; and we by pay- 
ing a proper attention thereto, and 
employing our judgment therein, 
might wipe this ignis fatuus from the 
mind, and fix the truth on a ſure 
foundation. Our obſervation ſhews 
us, that on the one hand, we may 
breed Horſes of foreign extraction too 
delicate, and too flight for any la- 
bour; and on the other hand, ſo 
coarſe and clumſey, as to be fitter 
for the cart tham the race. Shall we 

then 


12 
then wonder theſe cannot race, or 
ſhall we doubt that degrees of imper- 
fection in the mechaniſm, will pro- 
duce degrees of imperfection in race- 
ing! and when we find ſuch deficient, 
ſhall we ridiculouſly impute it to a 
degeneracy of that blood, which once 
was in the higheſt eſteem, or to the 
want of judgment in him who did 


not properly adapt the ſhapes of their 


progenitors 


SHALL we confels this, or is the 
fault in nature ? For though moſt 
philoſophers agree, that innate prin- 
ciples do not exiſt, yet we know for 
certain, that in the brute creation, 
whoſe food is plain and ſimple, (un- 
like luxurious man) the laws of na- 
ture are, generally ſpeaking, invari- 
able and determined. If it ſhould 
be aſked why the ſons of the Godol- 


phin Arabian were ſuperior to moſt 
D 2 | Horſes 
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Horſes of their time; I anſwer, be- 
cauſe he had @ great power and ſyme- 
try of parts, (head excepted) and a 
propriety of length greatly ſuperior 
to all other Horſes of the ſame dia- 
meter, that have been lately ſeen in 
this kingdom; which I do not aſſert 
on my own judgment, but on the o- 
pinion of thoſe who, I believe, un- 
derſtand Horſes much better than 1 
pretend to do: and tis very probable, 
this Horſe, if he had not been con- 
fined to particular Mares, might have 
begot better racers than any he did. 
On the contrary, I have heard it 
urged in behalf of his blood, that he 
was a very mean Horſe in figure, and 
that he was kept as a teizer {ome 
years before he covered. What does 
this prove? I think nothing more, 
than that his firſt owner did not right- 
ly underſtand this kind of Horſe, and 
| | that 
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that different men differed in their o- 
pinions of this Horſe's fabric. 


Iz any man who doubts this excel- 


lence to be in the blood, ſhould aſk 


how it came to paſs that we often ſee 


two full brothers, one of which is a 
good racer, the other indifferent, or 
perhaps bad, I know of but two an- 
ſwers that can be given; we mult ei- 
ther allow this excellence of the blood 
to be partial, or elſe we muſt ſay, 
that by putting together a Horſe and 
a Mare, different in their ſhapes, a 
fetus may be produced of a happy 
form at one time, and at another the 
foetus partaking more or leſs of the 
ſhape of either, may not be ſo happi- 
ly formed. Which ſhall we do ? ſhall 
we impute this difference of goodneſs 
in the two brothers, to the difference 
of their mechaniſm ? or ſhall we ſay 
this perfection of the blood is partial? 
If 
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If the latter, then we muſt own that 
blood is not to be relied on, but that 
the ſyſtem of it, and whatever is 
built on that foundation, is precarious 

and uncertain, and therefore falls to 
the ground of its own accord. Whilſt 
this continues to be the rule of breed- 
ing, I mean of putting male and fe- 
male together, with no conſideration 
but that of blood and a proper croſs, 
it is no wonder ſo few good racers are 
produced, no wonder mankind are 
diſappointed in their pleaſures and ex- 
pectations; for this prejudice does not 
only extend to blood, but even to the 
very names of the breeders, and the 
country where the Horſes are bred, 
though it is beyond all doubt, that 
the North claims the preference of all 
other places in this kingdom; but 
that preference is allowed only from 
the 1 of Mares and Stal- 


lions 
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lions in thoſe parts, and from the 
number of racers there bred. 


I woULD not be thought in this 
to prefer my own opinion of ſhape 
and make to the known goodneſs of 
any Stallion, but would prefer the lat- 
ter before the opinion of all mankind. 
What then? It is not every Horſe 
that has been a good racer will get 
good colts; ſome have ſuffered too 
much in their conſtitution by hard 
and continual labour, whilſt others 
have ſome natural infirmity that may 
probably be entailed on their gene- 


ration. 


Bor the moſt material thing in 
breeding all animals, and to which 
we pay the leaſt regard, either in the 
race of men or Horſes, is the choice 
of the female, who not only joins in 


the 


thus written: 
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the production of the fetus, but in 
the formation of it alſo. And that 
the female has even the greateſt ſhare 
in the production of the fetus, will 
be proved by this inſtance : if you 
take a dunghill cock and put to a game 
hen, and alſo put a brother of that 
game hen to a ſiſter of the dungzhill 
cock, thoſe chickens bred from the 
game hen will be found much ſupe- 
rior to thoſe chickens bred m the 
dunghill hen. 


AnD here I beg leave to be allowed 
(without the imputation of pedantry) 
one quotation from Virgil, who is 
ſuppoſed to have well underſtood the 
laws of nature. In his deſcription of 
the choice of animals for procreation, 
in the third chapter of his Georgic's, 
and the 49th verſe, you will find it 


« Seu 
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« Seu quis Olympiacæ miratus præmia palmæ, 0 


« Paſcit Equos, ſeu quis fortes ad aratra Juvencos, 
« Corpora præcipuè matrum legat.” - 


Bur if I ſhould not eſcape the 
cenſure of the critics on this occa- 
fon, I expect the thanks of all the 
handſome well-made women in the 
kingdom, for this hint, who under- 
tand Latin; and where they do not, 
I hope their paramours will inſti] the 
meaning of it, as deeply as they-can 
into them. But to return to the breed 
of Horſes. 


Wx pay little regard to the mecha- 
niſm of the female, or of the Horſe to 
which we put her, but generally 
chooſe ſome particular Horſe for the 
ſake of the croſs, or becauſe he is call- 
ed an Arabian; whereas, in fact, eve- 
ry Stallion will not bs ſuited to every 

E Mare, 
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Mare, but he who has a fine female, 
and fudgment enough to adapt her 
ſhapes with propriety to a fine male, 
will always breed the beſt racer, let 
the ſort of blood be what it will, al- 
ways ſuppoſing it to be totally fo- 
reign. The truth of this will be con- 
firmed by ourobſeryation, which ſhews 
us, that Horſes do race, and do not 
race, of all families and all croftes, 


W find alſo, that affinity of blood 
in the brute creation, if not continued 
too long in the ſame channel, is no 
impediment to the perfection of the 
animal, for experience teaches us, it 
will hold good many years in the 
breed of game cocks. Beſides, we 
know that Childers, which was per- 
haps the beſt racer ever bred in this 
kingdom, had in his veins a conſan- 
guinity of blood; his pedigree in- 
ſorming 
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forming us, that his great grandam 
was got by Spanker, the dam of which 
Mare was alſo the dam of the ſaid 
Spanker. 


x we inquire a little farther into 
the difterent ſpecies of the creation, 
we ſhall find this principle concern- 
ing perfection of ſhape {till more ve- 
rified. Amongſt game cocks we ſhall 
find, that whereſoever power and 
propriety of ſhape prevails moſt, that 
fide (condition alike) will generally 
prevail. We ſhall find alſo, that one 
cock perfectly made, will beat two or 
three of his own brothers imperfectly 
made. If any man ſhould boaſt of 
the blood of his cocks, and ſay that 
the uncommon virtue of this ani- 
mal, which we call game, is innate, I 
anſwer no, for that all principles, and 
all ideas ariſe from ſenſation and re- 
flection, and are therefore acquired. 
E 2 _ 
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I perceive this Pit * 3 
in game chicken, which they exert 
occaſionally from their infancy; even 
ſo it 1s amongſt dunghill chickens, 
though not carried to that degree of 
perſeverance. 


WBI N arrived at maturity, we 
ſee theſe different birds will ſtill 
continue to fight if they meet; if 
T ſhould be aſked why the perſe- 
verance of fighting in one does not 
continue to death, as in the other, I 
anſwer, that from a different texture 
of the organs of the body, different 
ſenſations will ariſe, and conſequent- 
ly different effects be produced; and 
this will be proved by inſtances 
from the beſt of thoſe very cocks 
which are called game, who (it. is 
well known) when they ſuffer a va- 

. riation 
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cation in their texture, or as cockers 
term it, become rotten, run away 
themſelves, and their deſcendants al- 
ſo; which ſenſation of fear could not 
be produced by any alteration in the 
body, if this Principle of — was 
innate. 


Au ON GS men, do we not per- 
ceive agility and ſtrength ſtand forth 
confeſſed in the fabric of their bo= 
dies? Do not even the paſſions and 
pleaſures of mankind greatly depend 
on the organs of their bodies? A- 
mongſt dogs, we ſhall find the fox- 
hound prevailing over all others in 
ſpeed and in bottom; but if not 
in ſpeed, in bottom at leaſt I hope 
it will be allowed. To what ſhall 
we impute this perfection in him ? 
ſhall we impute it to his blood, or 
to that elegance of form in which 

18 
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is found no unneceſſary weight to 
oppreſs the muſcles, or detract from 
his ability of perſeverance? if to 
blood, from whence ſhall we de- 
duce it? or from what origin is it 
derived? Surely no man means more, 
when he talks of the blood of fox- 
hounds, than to intimate that they 
are deſcended from ſuch, whoſe an- 
ceſtors have been eminent for their 
good qualifications, and have ſhone 
conſpicuous in the front of the pack 
for many generations. 


Bu r allowing this ſyſtem of blood 
to exiſt in hounds and Horſes, let us 
conſider how inconſiſtently and dif- 
ferently we act with reſpect to each; 
with reſpe& to hounds, if when ar- 
rived at maturity, we think them 
ill ſhaped and looſely made, we at 


once diſpoſe of them without any 
trial, 


| L 37 ] 

trial, well knowing they will not 
anſwer our expectations : whereas, 
in Horſes, let the ſhape be what 
it will, we are perſuaded to train, 
becauſe the jockey ſays they are 
very HIGH-BRED. If we now com- 
pare the blood of Horſes with that 
of dogs, ſhall not we find the caſe to 
be ſimilar ? will not the origin be as 
uncertain in Horſes as in dogs? It is 
true, in ſome foreign countries they 
have long pedigrees of their Horſes 
as well as we, but what proots have 
| they themſelves of this excellence 
of the blood in one Horſe more than 
another of the ſame country ? I never 
heard they made any trial of their 
Horſes in the racing way, but if 
they did, their deciſion would be 
as uncertain as ours with reſpect 
to the blood, becauſe their deci- 
lon muſt be determined by events 

alone, 
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alone, and therefore, by no means 
a proper foundation whereon to 
build a ſyſtem, or eſtabliſh a fact, 
which can be accounted for by 
cauſes. 


TAE jockeys have an expreſſion 
which, if this ſyſtem be true, is 
the moſt ſenſeleſs imaginable: I 
have heard it often faid, Such 2 
Horſe has ſpeed enough if his heart 
do but lie in the right place. In 
anſwer to this, let us conſider a 
Horſe as a piece of animated ma- 
chinery (for it is in reality no 
other); let us ſet this piece of ma- 
chinery going, and ſtrain the works 
of it; if the works are not a. 
nalogous to each other, will not 
the weakeſt give way ? and when 
that happens, will not the whole 
be out of tune? But if we ſuppoſe 


d 
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a piece of machinery, whoſe works 
bear a true proportion and analogy 
to each other, theſe will bear a great- 
er ſtreſs, will act with greater force, 
more regularity and continuance of 
time. If it be objected, that foreign 
Horſes ſeldom race themſelves, and 
therefore it muſt be in the blood, 
I think nothing more eaſily anſwered; 


for we ſeldom ſee any of theſe Horſes 


ſent us from abroad, eſpecially from 
Arabia, but what are more or leſs 
diſproportioned, crooked, and de- 
formed in ſome part or other; and 
when we ſee this deformity of ſhape, 
can we any longer wonder at their 
inability of racing : add to this, ma- 


hy of them are perhaps full-aged 


before they arrive in this kingdom; 


whereas, it is generally underſtood, 
that a proper training from his youth 
is neceſſary to form a good racer. 


F Bu r 
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Bu x be this as it will, let us con- 
ſider how it happens, that theſe awk- 
ward, croſs-ſhaped, diſproportioned 
Horſes, ſeemingly contrary to the laws 
of nature, beget Horſes of much finer 
ſhapes than themſelves, as we daily ſee 
produced in this Kingdom. And here 
I acknowledge myſelf to have been 
long at a loſs how to account for this 


ſeeming difficulty. 


I HAvk been often converſant with 
travelers, concerning the nature and 
breed of theſe Horſes; few of whom 
could give any account of the matter, 
from having had no taſte therein, or 
any delight in that animal: but, at 
length, I became acquainted with a 
gentleman of undoubted veracity ; 
whoſe word may be relied on, whoſe 
taſte and judgment in Horſes is infe- 
rior to no man's. 


Hr 
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Hz fays, that having ſpent a con- 
ſiderable part of his life at Scanderoon 
and Alleppo, he frequently made ex- 
curſions amongſt the Arabs ; excited 
by curioſity, as well as to gratify his 
pleaſures. (The Arabs, here meant, 
are ſubjects of the grand ſeignior, and 
receive a ſtipend from that court, to 
keep the wild Arabs in awe, who are 
a fierce banditti, and live by plunder.) 
He ſays alſo, that theſe ſtipendiary 
Arabs are a very worthy ſet of people, 
exactly reſembling another worthy ſet 
of people we have in England called 
Lawyers; for that they receive tees 
from both parties; and when they 
can do it with impunity, occaſionally 
rob themſelves. Theſe Arabs encamp 
on the deſerts together in large num- 
bers, and with them moves all their 
houſhold ; that theſe people keep num- 
bers of greyhounds, for the fake of 


F 2 courling 


courſing the game and procuring their 
ſubſiſtance: and that he has often 
been with parties for the ſake of 
courſing amongſt thoſe people, and 
continued with them occaſionally for 
a conſiderable ſpace of time. That 
by them you are furniſhed with dogs 
and horſes; for the uſe of which you 
give them a reward. He ſays they 
live all together ; men, horſes, dogs, 
colts, women, and children. That 


theſe colts, having no green herbage 
to feed upon when taken from the 
Mare, are brought up by hand, and 
live as the children do; and that the 
older Horſes have no other food, than 
ſtraw and choped barley, which theſe 
Arabs: procure from the villages mol! 
adjacent to their encampments. The 
colts, he ſays, run about with their 
dams on all expeditions, till weaned ; 
for that it is the cuſtom of the Arabs 
to 


1 

to ride their mares, as thinking them 
the fleeteſt, and not their horſes; 
from whence we may infer, that the 
mare colts are beſt fed and taken care 
of. That if you aſk. one of theſe 
banditti to ſell his mare, his anſwer 
is, that on her ſpeed depends his own 
head. He fays alſo, the ftone colts 
are ſo little regarded, that it is diffi- 
cult to find a Horſe of any tolerable 
ſize and ſhape amongſt them. 


Iz this then is the caſe, ſhall we 
be any longer at a loſs to account for 
the deformity of an animal, who, 
from his infancy, 1 is neglected, ſtarved, 
and dried up, for want of juices? or 
ſhall we wonder that his offspring, 
produced in a land of plenty, of 
whom the greateſt care is taken, who 
is defended from the extremity of 
heat and cold, whoſe food is never 

limited, 
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limitted, and whoſe veſſels are filled 
with the juices of the ſweeteſt herb- 
age, ſhall we wonder, I ſay, that his 
offspring, ſo brought up, ſhould ac- 
quire a more perfect ſhape and ſize 
than his progenitor ? or if the Sire is 
not able to-race, ſhall we wonder that 
the Son, whole ſhape is more perfect, 
ſhould excel his Sire in all perform- 
ances ? 


Bur there is another reaſon why 
many of the very fineſt of theſe fo- 
reign Horſes cannot race: our obſerva- 
tion of them will ſhew us, that though 
their ſhoulders in general exceedingly 
incline backwards, yet their fore-legs 


ſtand very much under them; but in 
different Horſes this poſition is more 
or leſs obſervable. This, (when 1 
conſidered the laws of nature) ap- 
peared to me the greateſt imperfec- 

tion 
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tion a Stallion could poſſibly have: 
but when this gentleman informed 
me it was the cuſtom of the Turks 
always to keep each fore- leg of the 
Horſe chained to the hinder one, of 
each fide, when not in action, I no 
longer conſidered it as a natural, but 
an acquired imperfection. Shall we 
now wonder that ſuch an one, though 
erer ſo well made in other reſpects, 
cannot race in ſpite of all his blood? 
But the cuſtom of the Arabs in this 
reſpect, he ſays, his memory does not 
extend to. I well remember this to 
be the caſe of the Godolphin Ara- 
bian when I ſaw him, who ſtood 
bent at knees, and with his fore- 
legs trembling under him: ſuch is 
the caſe of Moſco's grey Horſe in 
ſome degree. In our country we 
frequently ſee Horſes ſtand pawing 


their litter under them with their 
fore- 


[40] 


fore-feet 5 our cuſtom to prevent it 


is to put hobbles on their fore-legs, 
and this will produce the ſame poſi- 
tion in a greater or leſs degree, 
though not ſo conſpicuous as in ſome 
of thoſe foreign Horſes, who have 
been habituated from their youth to 
this confined method of ſtanding. 
His royal highneſs the duke of Cum- 
berland has a very remarkable in- 
ſtance of this, in a Horſe called 
Muley Iſhmael, which is otherwiſe, 
the moſt elegant Horſe I ever yet 
beheld. Whether this poſition is na- 
tural or acquired, will be beſt de- 
termined by his produce. | Suppoſe 
now this Horſe ſhould be tried, 
and found no racer, {hall he be 
condemned as a Stallion, and the 
fault imputed to his blood; or on 
the other hand, if his colts are 
ſtrait upon their legs, and found to 
| be 
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be good racers, ſhall the perfection 


of ſuch colt be imputed to the blood 
of the father, when we can account” 
fot ſpeed in the one, and the want 
of it in the other, from the different 
attitude of each Horſe ? We are 
further acquainted, that the Horſes 
we call Turks, are in reality Arabs; 
that the true Turkiſh Horſe, is a 
large, heavy, majeſtic animal, of no 
ſpeed; deſigned to ride on for ſtate 
and grandeur; that it is the cuſ- 
tom of the baſhaws in Arabia oc- 
calionally to chooſe, from their pro- 
vinces, fuch colts as they like, and 
ſend them to the grand ſeignior's 
ſtables, which they do at their own 
price, and which the Arabs, who 
breed them, look upon as a very 
oreat hardſhip. Theſe colts are a- 
gain picked and culled, | after hav- 
mg. been ſome time in the grand 

G ſeignior's 
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ſeignior's ſtables, and the refuſe diſ- 
poſed of at his pleaſure, ſo that the 


wy 


fine Horſes found in the poſſeſſion 
of the Turks, are either ſome of 
theſe which are caſt from the grand 
ſeignior s ſtables, or which the Turks 
buy from the Arabs whilſt they are 
young. And he farther acquaints us 
with the reaſon why the Turks chooſe i 
theſe Arabian Horſes when young, 
becauſe, if continued long in the 
hands of the Arabs, they are ſmall, I 
ſtunted; and deformed in ſhape; 
whereas, when brought into Turkey, 
a land of greater plenty than the de- 
ſerts of Arabia, they acquire a greater 
perfection both of ſize and ſhape. 
Now, whether theſe Turks and A- . 
rabs are of the ſame or different ex- 
traction, may perhaps be very little 
to our purpoſe ; but it is abſurd to 


ſuppoſe that providence has beſtow- 


„ ee 
ed a virtue on a part only of this 
ſpecies produced in any one country, 


(which ſpecies was undoubtedly de- 
ſigned for the uſe of man) and that 
mankind ſhould not be able, in any 
age, to determine with preciſion this 
virtue, or fix any criterion, whereby 
to judge with any certainty. 


SEEING then, this is the caſe, 
how ſhall we account for the va- 
| rious perfection and imperfection in 
| | the breed of theſe foreign Horles ; 
for we perceive it not determined 
to thoſe of Turkey, Barbary, or A- 
rabia, but from each of theſe coun- 
tries, ſome good, ſome bad Stallions 


are ſent us? What ſhall we do? 


Shall we continue to impute it to the 
good old phraſe of blood, the parti- 
cular virtue of which, no man ever 

W212 yet 
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yet could aſcertain, in any one par- 
ticular inſtance, ſince Horſes were firſt 
created ? or ſhall we ſay that nature 
has given theſe foreign Horſes a finer 
texture, a finer attitude, and more 
power than any other Horſes we 
know of; and that theſe very Horſ- 
es, and their deſcendants always did, 
and always will ſurpaſs each other 
in ſpeed and bottom, according to 
their different degrees of power, ſhape, 
elegance, and proportion ? But there 
is alſo a certain length determined to 
ſome particular parts of this animal, 
ablolutely neceſſary to velocity, of 
the particularity and propriety of 
which length, all jockeys appear to 
be intirely ignorant, from the la- 
titude of their expreſſion, which is 
that a racer muſt have length ſome- 
where. 


I r 
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I I. might now be allowed to 


give my opinion of this propriety 
of length, I ſhould ſay it conſiſt- 


ed in the depth and declivity of the 
ſhoulders, and in the length of the 
quarters and thighs, and the inſertion 
of the muſcles thereof. The effect of 
the different poſition or attitude of the 
ſhoulders in all Horſes, is very demon- 
ſtrable: if we conſider the motion 
of a ſhoulder, we ſhall find it li- 
mited to a certain degree by the 
ligamentous and tendinous parts, which 
confine it to its proper I phere of act- 
ing; ſo that if the ſhoulder ſtand 
upright, the Horſe will not be able 
to put his toes far before him, but 
will acquire only ſuch a particular 
degree of ſpace at each ſtep or move- 
ment; but if the ſhoulders have a 
declivity in them, he cannot only put 
his toes farther before him, but a 
| oreater 


16 
greater purchaſe of ground will be 
2 at Every ſtroke. 


Tus certainty of this effect in 
the declivity of the ſhoulders will 
be known by every man's obſerva- 
tion; and it is alſo eafily demon- 
ſtrated by the principles of mecha- 
nics, by which we learn, that if 
a weight is applied to a pulley, in 
order to ſhut a door, and that 
weight be allowed to fall imme- 
diately and perpendicularly from the 
door, it will not pull it too with 
that velocity as it will do if an angle 
be acquired, and the weight paſs 
over a wheel removed to a very 


little diſtance from the door. 


NRVERTEHELESs, there is no ge- 
neral rule without exception, for 


we now and then find a Horſe to be 


4 


1 1 
a good racer, who has not this 2s. 


alive in his ſhoulders, but from a 


length in his thighs and quarters has 
a ſufficient ſhare of ſpeed. Add to 
this, there is another advantage ob- 
tained to the Horſe beſides velocity 
by this declivity of the ſhoulders, for 
his weight is removed | farther back, 
and placed more in the center of his 
body, by which an equilibrium is 
acquired, and every muſcle bears a 
more equal ſhare of weight and 
action; fo that the nearer the articu- 
lation of the quarters approach to 


the ſuperior part of the ſhoulders, 
ſo much the ſhorter will the back 
be, and as much more expanded as 


the cheſt is, ſo much ſtronger will 
the animal be, and will alſo have a 
larger ſpace for the organs of reſpi- 
ration to exert themſelves. 


| 
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Bur I would not be underſtood to 
mean, that the ſhortneſs of the back, 
or capacity of the cheſt, will conſti- 
tute a racer; far from it: but that in 
any given and proportioned length, 
from the boſom of the Horſe to the 
ſetting on of the dock, the nearer the 
ſuperior points of the ſhoulders ap- 
proach to the quarters, ſo much better 
able will the carcaſe be to ſuſtain and 
bring through the weight; and as 
much as the ſhoulders themſelves pre- 
vail in depth, and the quarters and 
thighs in length, ſo much greater will 
be the velocity of the Horſe, becauſe 
2 greater purchaſe of ground is hereby 
obtained at every ſtroke. 


I x is by this propriety of length, 
ſtrength of carcaſe, and the power of 
the muſcles, that foreign Horſes excel 
all others, and it is by the ſame advan- 

| tages 
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tages they excel each other alſo, and 
not by any innate virtue, or principle 
of the mind, which muſt be under- 
ſtood by the word blood, if any thing 
at all is intended to be underſtood by 
it; and this is a truth every man 
would be convinced of, if he would 
diveſt himſelf of partiality to particu- 
lar blood, and confide in his own ob- 
ſervation of Horſes and their perform- 
ances. | | 


SezpBuURY was an inſtance of this 
great power, in whom we find all the 
muſcles riſing very luxuriant, and with 
a remarkable prominence. The fa- 
mous Childers was a like inſtance of 
it, Theſe two Horſes were remark- 
ably good, but we have been abſurd 
enough to condemn the blood of both 
at various times; in one, becauſe he 


had bad feet, and entailed that de- 
„ - fect 


ne 
fect on the generality of his offapring; j 
in the other, becauſe moſt people who 
bred from that lineage, were running 
mad after a proper croſs, when they 
ſhould have been employed in think- 
ing only of propriety, of ſhape. 


I am very far from deſiring to be 
thought a ſuperior judge of this ani- i 
mal, but I will be bold to ſay, that 
according to theſe principles of length 
and power, there never was a Horſe 
(at leaſt that I have ſeen) fo well en- 
titled to get racers as the Godolphin 
Arabian ; for whoeyer has ſeen this 
Horſe, muſt remember that his ſhoul- 
ders were deeper, and lay farther into 
his back, than any Horſe's ever yet 
ſeen; behind the ſhoulders, there was 
but a very ſmall ſpace; beſore, the 
muſcles of his loins roſe exceſſive) 


high, brogd, and expanded, which 


were 
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were inſerted — his quarters with 
greater ſtrength and power than in 
any Horſe I believe ever yet ſeen of 
his dimenſions. If we now conſider 
the plainneſs of his head and ears, the 
poſition of his fore-legs, and his ſtint- 
ed growth, occaſioned by the want 
of food in the country where he was 
bred, it is not to be wondered at, that 
the excellence of this Horſe's ſhape, 
which we ſee only in miniature, and 
therefore imperfectly, was not ſo ma- 
nifeſt and apparent to the perception 
of ſome men as of others. 


Ir has been ſaid, that the ſons 
of the Godolphin Arabian had better 
wind than other Horſes, and that 
this perfection of the wind was 
in the blood. But when we con- 
ſider any Horſe thus mechanically 
made, whoſe leavers acquire more 

H 2 purchaſe, 
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purchaſe, and whoſe powers are 
ſtronger than his adverſaries, ſuch 
a Horſe will be enabled by this 
ſuperiority. of mechaniſm, to act 
with greater facility, and therefore 
it is no wonder that the organs 
of reſpiration (if not confined or 
ſtraitened more than his adverſa- 
ries) ſhould be leſs fatigued. Sup- 
poſe now, we take ten mares of the 
ſame, or different blood, all which 
is held equally good, when the 
Mares are covered, and have been 
| eſteemed fo long before, and put 
to this Godolphin Arabian, let us 
fuppole ſome of the colts to be 
good racers, and others very 1n- 
ferior to them; . ſhall we condemn 
the blood of theſe . mares which 
produced the inferior Horſes ? If fo, 
we ſhall never know what good 
blood is, or where it is to be found, 
2 1 OT 
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or ever act with any certainty in 


the propagation of this ſpecies, and 


it is this ridiculous opinion alone of 
blood, that deceives mankind fo 


much in the breed of racers. IF 


we aſk the jockey the cauſe of this 
difference in the performance of theſe 
brothers, he (willing to account 
ſome how for it) readily anſwers, 
that the blood did not nick ; but 
will a wiſe and reaſoning man, 
who ſeriouſly endeavours to account 
for this difference, be content with 
ſuch a vague, unmeaning anſwer, 
when, by applying his attention to 
matters of fact, and his obſervation 
to the different mechaniſm of theſe 
brothers, the difference of their per- 
formance is not only rationally, but 
demonſtratively accounted for? 
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Bor if this excellence of the 
racer ſhould really be in the blood, 
'or what is called the proper nick- 
ing of it, I muſt fay, it is a mat- 
ter of great wonder to me, that 
the blood of the Godolphin Ara- 
bian, who was a confined Stallion, 
and had but few Mares, ſhould 
nick ſo well as to produce ſo many 
excellent racers; and that the blood 
of his fon Cade, who has had ſuch 
a number of Mares, and thoſe, per- 
haps, the very beſt in the kingdom, 
ſhould not nick any better than it 
ſeems to have done; for I do not 
conceive the performances of the 
ſons of Cade to have been equal 
in any reſpe& to the ſons of the 
. Godolphin Arabian; though I do not 
pretend to determine this myſelf, but 
ſhall leave it to the opinion of 


mankind. 
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Tas queſtion then is, whether this 
excellence of Horſes is in the blood or 
the mechaniſm; whoever is for blood, 
let him take two brothers of any ſort 
or kind, and breed one up in plenty, 
the other upon a barren heath; I 
fancy he will find, that a different 
mechaniſm of the body will be ac- 
quired to the two brothers by the dif- 
ference of their living, and that the 
blood of him brought up on the bar- 
ren heath, will not be able to contend 
with the mechaniſm of the other, 
brought up in a land of plenty. Now 
if this difference of ſhape will make 
a difference in the performance of the 
animal, it will be juſt the ſame thing 
in its conſequences, whether this im- 
perfection of ſhape be produced by 
ſcarcity of food, or entailed by the 
laws of nature; if fo, does it fignify 
whether the colt be got by Turk, 
Barb, 


[ 56 ] 
Barb, or Arab, or what kind of blood 
his dam be of? or where ſhall we find 
one certain proof of the efficacy of 
blood in any Horſe produced in any 
age or any country, independent of 
the laws of mechanics? 


Ir it ſhould be urged, that theſe 
foreign Horſes get better colts than 
their deſcendants, that therefore the 
blood of foreign ones is beſt, I an- 
ſwer, no; for that according to the 
number of foreign Stallions we have 
had in this kingdom, there have been 
more reputed and really bad than 
good ones, which would not happen 
in the caſe of Horſes, who come from 
the ſame country, and are of the ſame 
extraction, if this goodneſs was in the 
blood only. But the true reaſon why 
foreign Horſes get better colts than 
their deſcendants, if they do get bet- 


ter, 
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ter, is that (mechaniſm alike) their 
deſcendants from which we breed, 
are generally ſuch Horſes as have been 
thoroughly tried, conſequently much 
ſtrained, and gone through ſtrong la- 
bour and fatigue ; whereas the fo- 
reign Horſe has perhaps ſeldom or 
ever known what labour was; for 
we find the Turk a ſober grave per- 
ſon, always riding a foot pace, except 
on emergencies, and the Arab prefer- 
ing his Mare to his Horſe for uſe and 
ſervice. As a proof of this truth, let 
us take two ſiſter hound bitches, and 
ward them both with the fame dog ; 
let us ſuppoſe one bitch to have run in 
the pack, and the other by ſome ac- 
cident not to have worked at all, it 
will be found that the offspring of 
her who has never worked, will be 
much ſuperior to the offspring of her 


who has run in the pack. 
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ALL I have now to aſk of my 
brother jockeys is, that for the fu- 
ture, when ſpeaking of theſe Horſes, 
they will, inſtead of the phraſe 
HIGH-BRED, ſay only well-bred, and 
that they will not even then be un- 
derſtood to mean any thing more 
by it, than that they are deſcend- 
ed from a race of Horſes, whoſe 
actions have cſtabliſhed their good- 
neſs: and that I may have leave 
to prefer my opinion of the me- 
chanical powers of a Horſe, to all 
their opinions concerning blood, 
which is in reality no more than 
a vain chimera. If theſe things 
are ſo, have not we and our fore- 
fathers been hoodwinked all our 
days by the prevalence of a ridi- 
culous cuſtom, and miſtaken ſyl- 
tem, when by conſulting our own 
reaſon and underſtanding, this miſt 
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of error had fled before it? Tf 
this mechanical power was con- 
ſidered as it ought to be, it would 
excite a proper emulation amongſt 
all breeders : and when the excel- 
lence in the breed of Horſes was 
found to be the effect of judgment, 
and not of chance, there would be 
more merit as well as more plea- 
ſure in having bred a ſuperior Horſe. 
Add to this, mankind by applying 
their attention to this mechaniſm 
of animals, would improve their 
judgment in the laws of nature, 
and it would not only produce a 
much better breed of racers than 
any we have yet ſeen, but the good 
of it would extend to all forts of 
Horſes. throughout the kingdom ot 
what kind ſoever. It is a cruel 


thing to ſay, but yet a very true 
one, that amongſt the preſent breed 
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of Horſes in this nation, a man of 
any tolerable judgment can hardly find 
one in fifty fit for his purpoſe, whe- 
ther deſigned to draw or ride; where- 
as if the purchaſers would endeavour 
to make themſelves maſters of this 
mechaniſm, the breeders of every 
kind of Horſes muſt conſult it alfo, 
or keep their uſeleſs ones in their own 
hands, which I conceive would be a 
proper puniſhment for their igno- iſ 
rance. _ | 


AND now the author appeals not 
to the illiterate and unlearned (who: 
obſtinacy is too great to receive in- 
ſtruction, and whoſe prejudices are 
too ſtrong to be obliterated by an) 
8 reaſons). but to the candid and im- 
partial inquiry of reaſoning and un- 
prejudiced men into theſe ide 


and hopes this may be a means of ex- 
citing 


[ 6x ] 
citing ſome more able pen, to vindi- 
cate a truth ſo many ages buried in 
darkneſs. It aught conducive to the 
pleaſure or uſe of mankind ſhall ac- 
crue from theſe hints, he will think 
himſelf happy ; on the other hand, if 
the principles here advanced ſhould 
prove erroneous, and any man be 
kind enough to point out the fallacy 
of them, he will kiſs the rod with 


chearfulneſs and ſubmiſſion, 
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Shortly weill be Publiſhed, by the ſame Aurhox; 


A 
SYSTEM of FARRIERY, 


(Net a complete one, which moſt people publiſh, who write 
upon the Subject) 


— 


But a recital of ſuch Facts as have occurred to the 
Author's knowledge on his own Experience; 
wherein it will be ſhewn, that many both Diſ- 
eaſes and Lameneſſes, imputed to this Animal, 
are imaginary ; ſo that by diſtinguiſhing real 
from imaginary diſorders, we ſhall be able to 
find a certain Cure for many Diſorders at pre- 
ſent held incurable; that almoſt all Lameneſs is 
in the foot ; together with a certain and eaſy 
method of curing all ſuch Lameneſs, except in 
ſome particular caſes, where the reaſon will be 

given why ſome are incurable; with Directions 

how to manage Colts at graſs, from their 
youth upwards, to prevent their turning out 
their toes; together.with a proper method of 

Shoeing (not à General one,) becauſe from the 

different texture of Horſes feet, no general and 

univerſal method can take place; but whoſo- 
ever will apply his attention to the different na- 
ture of feet, and follow alſo the dictates of Na- 
ture, will always be the beſt ſhoer, whether he 
ſerved his apprenticeſhip to John a Noakes or 
the Seiur La Foſſe. The abuſe of firing Horſes 
conſidered, and a moſt probable method will 
be ſhewn (with all deference to the Legiſlature 
and the College of Phyſicians) of curing the 
Diſtemper amongſt the Horned Cattle, 


